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THE BAKER MEMORIAL CHURCH AND 
ITS NEW PASTOR 


By James W. Tucker 


On the first Sunday of this month 
the Rev. Raymond H. Huse became 
the sixteenth pastor of the Baker 
Memorial Methodist Episcopal church 
of Concord, replacing the Rev. Foster 
W. Taylor, who retired from the pas- 
torate to become superintendent of 
children’s work at the Morgan Me- 
morial church in Boston, Mass. 

The change in pastors brings to 
mind the remarkable growth of the 
‘church which covers the period of 
forty-one years since the inception of 
the new society. Less than half a 
century is a short space in which to 
develop such an influential organiza- 
tion as the Baker Memorial church, 
and the fact that it possesses today a 
beautiful, well located church edifice 
and chapel, a fine parsonage and a 
large active membership may be at- 
tributed to the stalwart men and 
women of the parish and the aggres- 
sive ministers who worked steadfastly 
and courageously through several 
trying periods to bring about the 
present ideal conditions. 

The First Methodist church was 
established in the early part of the 
nineteenth century, and after nearly 
forty years the church building, in the 
minds of many Methodists, became 
too small to accommodate the growth 
of the parish. Efforts to enlarge the 
structure were unavailing and on Oc- 
tober 30, 1874, one hundred members 
of the First church, twenty-five of 
whom were adult male members, met 
in Rumford Hall with the Rev. T. H. 
Flood, then presiding elder of the 
Concord district, in charge of the 


meeting. It was voted to organize a 
new church and also that the church 
should bear the name of the late 
Bishop Osmon C. Baker, who had 
resided in Concord. Rev. M. W. 
Prince, pastor of the First church, was 
appointed pastor of the new society, 
and at the First Quarterly Confer- 
ence, held in connection with the 
organization meeting, a board of 
trustees and stewards, with the sev- 
eral committees, was elected. 

The first publie service of the new 
society was held in Phenix hall on 
Sunday, November 30, 1874, after 
which a Sunday School was organized. 
In December, 1874, a committee, ap- 
pointed for the purpose, purchased 
the lot at the corner of Warren and 
State streets for $8,000 and on De- 
cember 21, 1876, the chapel, which 
now occupies the rear of the lot, was 
dedicated, the cost of: the, building 
having been about $7,500. 

In April, 1877, the Rev. William 
Eakins succeeded the first minister 
and after a successful pastorate of 
two years, during which time he de- 
veloped the ‘‘cottage prayer meeting” 
phase of the church work, was in turn 
succeeded by the Rev. Charles Hall. 
The fourth minister was Rev. Charles 
Parkhurst, who afterwards became the 
editor of the well known Methodist 
publication, Zion’s Herald. The Rev. 
Dr. Parkhurst had safely piloted the 
church through a trying period in its 
history when the ill health of his wife 
made it necessary for him to relin- 
quish his pastorate and move to a 
warmer climate in August, 1883. In 
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October of that year the Rev. William 
Sterling of Minneapolis was called to 
serve the church for the remainder of 
the conference year, after which the 
Rev. George W. Norris was appointed 
pastor. It was during Mr. Norris’ pas- 
torate that a Building Fund Associa- 
tion was started with a nucleus of $800 
in the treasury, the money having been 
obtained through membership dues. 
After two years Mr. Norris was made 
presiding elder of the Concord district 
and the Rev. D. E. Miller was trans- 
ferred from the Vermont Conference 
in the spring of 1885 to become the 
seventh pastor of the church. During 
the three years he served as pastor 
there were many innovations which 
tended to increase the efficiency of 
the society. The “Epworth Hym- 
nal” was introduced, a “Literary 
Society’? was formed and a “ Ladies’ 
Sociable” became an _ important 
branch of church work. 

The next pastor of the church was 
the Rev. C. W. Bradlee, who served 
from 1888 to 1892. It was during 
these four years that the church build- 
ing plan received its initial impetus. 
In 1889 a committee consisting of the 
pastor and eleven laymen procured 
plans and estimates of expense for a 
new church building. As the plans 
were not considered available, the 
project was temporarily dropped, but 
Pastor Bradlee persisted in impressing 
upon his charges the imperative need 
of a new building with the result that 
in 1891 a new building committee, 
consisting of W. S. Baker, H. C. Bai- 
ley, Allan Wilson, C. A. Davis and 
the pastor was appointed to formu- 
late plans for a new church. Late in 
February the church accepted the 
plans and estimates submitted by the 
committee, but the response to the 
call for subscriptions was. not suffi- 
ciently large to warrant the immediate 
commencement of building operations. 

Mr. Bradlee had announced his in- 
tention of leaving the church at the 
end of his four year ministry and 
Rev. S. C. Keeler, then presiding 
elder of the Concord District, recom- 
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mended the Rev. G. W. Curl as his 
successor. Mr. Curl was transferred 
from the Vermont Conference in the 
spring of 1892 and the new church 
building enterprise taken up with re- 
newed vigor. The names of L. P. 
Durgin and J. W. McNaughton had 
been added to the committee, and 
through the combined efforts of all 
interested in the new church building 
the sum of $12,000 was raised. 

The committee accepted the plans 
of Volk and Son, New York architects, 
and gave the building contract to 
E. B. Hutchinson of Concord whose 
bid was a little more than $12,500. 
In August, 1893, the foundation of 
the new church was laid and on Sep- 
tember 13 of the same year, the cor- 
ner-stone was set with appropriate 
ceremony by the Rev. 8. C. Keeler 
with the Rev. G. M. Curl presiding. 
The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
G. W. Norris, presiding elder of the 
Dover District, and the pastor of the 
First Methodist church, Rev. J. E. 
Robbins, offered prayer. A copper 
box containing church records, copies 
of the local daily papers and an ori- 
ginal hymn by the Rev. J. W. Merrill 
was placed under the corner-stone. 
In a little less than twelve months, 
the structure was completed and on 
May 17, 1894, it was dedicated with 
services held in the afternoon and 
evening. The Rev. Charles Park- 
hurst, editor of Zion’s Herald preached 
the afternoon sermon and in the even- 
ing the principal address was deliv- 
ered by the venerable Bishop R. §. 
Foster. The total cost of the church 
and all the furnishings, including the 
new organ, was $16,353.39. Previous 
to the building of the new church, 
Mr. H. C. Bailey, a member of the 
committee, moved to South America, 
and F. P. Kellom was elected to fill 
the vacancy thus created. 

The several organizations then affil- 
iated with the church helped mater- 
ially in the purchase of the furnish- 
ings. The Junior League gave the 
Bible, also hymn and Psalm books; 
the Epworth League gave the pulpit 











The Baker Memorial Church 


furniture; the Ladies’ Aid Society 
assumed the responsibility for the 
payment of $1,800 for the new organ 
and $300 for a new carpet; and the 
Sunday School contributed a consid- 
erable sum of money. A memorial 
window was presented to the church 
in memory of Mr. J. B. Rand by his 
children and the widow of Rev. 
Elisha Adams gave another memorial 
window. in memory of her husband. 

The completion of the church build- 
ing marked the end of the second 
decade of Baker Memorial Church his- 
tory. Since the church was com- 
pleted, two decades more have passed 
and although the efforts of the parish 
have perhaps been applied in a differ- 
ent direction, the period has been 
marked by the same eager desire for 
service and social uplift that char- 
acterized the first twenty years of 
the church. The project of building 
a home having been consummated, the 
society immediately began to make 
the fullest possible use of the building 
in directing into proper channels the 
thought of that portion of the com- 
munity that elected to worship within 
its walls. The epoch-making pas- 
torate of the Rev. G. M. Curl was 
brought to a close in 1896 when he 
was succeeded by the Rev. G. N. Dorr 
who remained with the church for a 
period of one year. 

Pastors since that time have been 
Rev. J. M. Emerson, one year; Rev. 
W. H. Hutchins, three years; Rev. 
E. C. Strout, six years; Rev. C. C. 
Garland, six years and the Rev. Fos- 
ter W. Taylor, two years. During 
the pastorate of the Rev. C. C. Gar- 
land, the chapel was entirely rebuilt 
and refurnished, kitchen, parlor and 
toilets being added, the chapel having 
been remodeled in such a way as to 
give considerably more floor space. 
During recent years there have been 
large gains in membership, particu- 
larly during the pastorate of Rev. 
F. W. Taylor, a young man filled with 
fire and enthusiasm and imbued with 
a strong desire to better the entire 
community in which he lived. Mr. 
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Taylor introduced a number of inno- 
vations into the work of the church 
which attracted wide favorable com- 
ment, one of his ideas being the 
method of educating the public 
through motion pictures. 

To this interesting parish has come 
another man, young in years, yet 
broadened by hard work and long 
experience in his chosen field of en- 
deavor. The Rev. Raymond H. Huse 
was born in Woburn, Massachusetts, 
on July 24, 1880, the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. John 8. Huse. When his father 





Bishop Osmon C. Baker 
For Whom the Church was Named 


died, the mother removed with her 
children, Raymond then being a boy 
of eight years, to her old home in 
Milton, New Hampshire, and here he 
passed through the period of youth to 
young manhood, attending the public 
schools and graduating from the Nute 
High School of that town in 1896. 

It would seem that his choice of a 
life work was indicated even before 
his graduation from high school, for 
when he -was but eight years old he 
expressed his desire to lead a Christian 
life at a children’s meeting conducted 
by the Rev. and Mrs. L. D. Bragg in 
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Woburn. In 1891 he joined the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church at Milton Mills 
and five years afterwards received an 
exhorter’s license from the church 
and a local preacher’s license in 1898, 
two years after his graduation from 
High school. 

The period immediately following 
his graduation from public schools 
was occupied by Mr. Huse in private 
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Exeter. Here Mr. Huse passed four 
successful years in the ministry, leav- 
ing the church there when he was 
appointed superintendent of the 
Dover District by Bishop Quayle 
at the 81st Session of the New Hamp- 
shire Conference held at Tilton, N. H. 
beginning on March 30, 1910. Mr. 
Huse was only 29 years of age at that 
time and was one of the youngest men 


Rev. Raymond H. Huse 


study and teaching. In 1900 he en- 
tered the Drew Theological Seminary 
at Madison, N. J., and graduated 
with honors in 1903, having been 
chosen by the faculty to be one of the 
speakers at commencement. 

Following his graduation from the 
seminary he joined the New Hamp- 
shire Conference and was appointed 
to Sanbornville, where he remained 
for a period of three years, going from 
that town to the academy town of 


ever put in this responsible position 
in New England. 

In commenting on the appointment 
of Mr. Huse to be superintendent of 
the Dover District, Zion’s Herald 
said: ‘He is a strong preacher, pos- 
sesses a unique personality and has 
qualities of heart and mind that are 
expected to make him a success as 
superintendent of the Dover District.” 
These same qualities of heart and 
mind which made a success of his 

















Sacred to the Memery 


work in the wide field which he has 
just relinquished will undoubtedly 
stand him in good stead in the pas- 
torate which he has just accepted. 

That Mr. Huse is possessed of dis- 
tinct literary ability is evidenced by 
his published books ‘“‘The Soul of a 
Child,” and ‘The Songs of an Itin- 
erant’’ and numerous other poems, 
several of which have been contrib- 
uted to and published in this maga- 
zine. In 1906 he married Miss Mabel 
H. Ridgeway, a deaconess, of New- 
buryport, Mass. 

A paragraph from the personal note 
sent to the ministers of the Dover 
District immediately following his 
acceptance of the pastorate in Con- 
cord not only indicates the scope of 
the work accomplished by the man in 
that field, but also gives an insight 
into the ideals which he holds con- 
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stantly before him and which will 
undoubtedly bring to him tontinued 
success in his latest field of endeavor. 
The quotation is as follows: 

“T have tried during these years to 
give my whole self to the service of 
the churches. In thirty of them I 
have conducted special evangelistic 
campaigns, and in all of them I have 
lectured and preached freely and 
gladly. Every church in the district 
has changed pastors during this time 
and the problems of Quarterly Con- 
ference and cabinet have sometimes 
been very perplexing. No one has 
been more aware of my mistakes than 
I have myself—and if I haven’t ac- 
knowledged them before, I hereby do 
now—but I have tried to make few 
promises, tell no lies and keep always 
before me the best good of all con- 
cerned.” 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY 
By Martha A. S. Baker 


I’ve journeyed far today, dear friend, 
Down through the length of years, 
Brought back with me sweet memories 

Freighted with smiles and tears. 


I stood beside my childhood home, 
Entered its portals grey, 

Looked through its tiny window-panes, 
Out on the sunlit day. 


Bereft, the old house stands alone, 
Bereft its neighbors, too; 

No friendly smoke from house-tops near, 
Ascends in clouds of blue. 


I wandered through each silent room, 
Deserted now and bare, 

Revived some childish, mirthful pranks, 
In which I had a share. 


Each room spoke of some loved one dear, 
Some story of the past— 

I yield unto the magic spell, 
These memories o’er me cast— 
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I see them now, the family group, 
I name them one by one; 

Near all have now celestial homes, 
Their life in heaven begun. 


Without I see the garden where 
The sun lay soft and warm, 

The orchard with its bending trees, 
(Now scarred by many a storm), 


The silver-oaks, the lilacs, too, 
That bloomed beside the door, 

The locusts tall and fragrant still 
Stand as in days of yore; 


The shed, the well with cooling depths, 
The barn with well-fed kine, 

The horse, the dog, I see them all— 
A sweet day-dream of mine. 


Fond voices now the stillness break— 
The wind joins with the sea 

In singing tender lullabies— 
A peaceful symphony. 


The untrod paths are winding still 
O’er meadow, hill and shore; 

The crickets pipe their requiem, 
Above the wild birds soar. 


The meadow, fair to look upon 
This sweet September day, 

Where lavish blooms the golden-rod, 
And asters all the way, 


Seemed but a picture all aglow 
With colors from the skies; 
The gold and purple of the west, 

Before the daylight dies. 


These memories of the past, what charm 
Their influence to me brings— 

O’er them I linger lovingly, 
To them my fond heart clings. 

















FROM THE “SHAY” TO THE MOTOR CAR 


By Helen Rolfe Holmes 


Over half a century ago (in 1853) 
the eyes of Washington people were 
turned with admiration upon the one- 








———— 


President Pierce’s Shay 





horse shay in which President Frank- 
lin Pierce rode in state about the 
streets. 

It was a two-wheeled affair, as the 
illustration shows, and was built at 
the carriage factory of a Mr, Kimball, 
in Norway, Maine. At that time it 
was considered a very stylish. and 
elegant carriage. Its price, just one 
hundred and fifty dollars, although 


appearing small indeed to us of this 
period with our fine carriages and 
automobiles, was then thought to be 
quite expensive. 

In later years this shay came into 
the possession of Mr. C. P. Kimball 
of Chicago, son of the man who had 
made it. 

As time passed on, naturally the 
styles in vehicles changed and im- 
proved to such an extent, that there 
was a decided difference between the 
quaint little shay of President Pierce 





President McKinley’s Carriage 


and the elaborate carriage in which 
President McKinley took his drives 
about Washington. 














President Wilson’s Motor Car 
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It happened that the McKinley 
carriage was made at the factory of 
a large Chicago firm, whose head was 
Mr. C. P. Kimball, the son of the 
man who had made the shay for 
President Pierce. 

Its value was thirteen hundred 
dollars, - It was well built, the latest 
style at that time, and quite fine in 
appearance, as our picture shows. 

But now, even this carriage looks 
quite out of date beside the beautiful 
Pierce-Arrow car in which President 
Woodrow Wilson rides. The one 
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hundred and ‘fifty dollars which Presi- 
dent Pierce’s shay cost would scarcely 
pay for the tires of this splendid 
motor car. Its value, six thousand 
dollars, would be quite beyond the 
dreams of the people of President 
Pierce’s time. What a wondrous 
sight it would be to them to see this 
car which we picture on this page, 
with its power, beauty and luxurious 
appointments! 

No more than they can we look 
ahead and see what the vehicle of 
over half a century hence will be. 


THE FLOWER OF GOD 
By David Alawen © 


The Flower of God fell from His hand. He watched where it fell down 
From heaven to earth. The mother of man looked from her child 
While the moan of death was its lullaby, and the lilies 
Of love looked up to their Lord through sunlight undefiled. 


The Flower of God fell down, past peak and the perilous path, 

Its rays of light touched the eagle’s wing and the pineheads sang, 
As the zephyr of Eden before the Fall, at the Flight 

Of the Flower of God,—but the challenge of Hell then rang 


Around the great Leader of horror, and ruin, and death 


Where he. waited for what he could not tell. 


Suddenly rose 


He, knowing not why, but the Flower of God had flamed across 
The dark between Home and the field of his pitiless woes. 


Then into the heart of the Leader came a new desire,— 
He willed of the life to give that a God, unconquered, gives. 
Then the murderer rose as a monarch. The fight he stays. 


That Flower was the Soul that saves. 


It now in the Leader lives. 


He had cheated the world so long, destroyed the heart of birth, 
But the Flight of the Flower of God smote the chord of Life: 

The Soul of his Mother had winged past the perilous peak, 
And he knew for all time Creation is nobler than strife. 


Haverhill, Mass. 

















A MILLION ANCESTORS 


By E. P. 


I had four grandparents, and they 
eight; and the eight had sixteen. 
This process continued gives me a 
million ancestors in about seven 
centuries, and a thousand million mil- 
lion since Julius Caesar. When I 
think, however, that the first Tenney 
anybody ever heard of was at least a 
hundred and fifty generations earlier 
than Caesar, “I rest,” as the lawyers 
say in court. | 

Only five out of five hundred of the 
oldest aristocratic families of Great 
Britain today can trace their direct 
ancestors through the male line to the 
fifteenth century.* This makes me 
timid if not hopeless in trying to draw 
the line accurately between my own 
birthplace and that of the first Tenney 
on the Nile forty centuries before the 
fall of Troy. 


Tenney, as it was spelled by Thomas, | 


our English immigrant ancestor, is 
by some families spelled without the 
second vowel generation after genera- 
tion. ‘‘Teny,’’ I have seen, written 
by one enthusiastic spelling reformer 
of the nineteenth century. Old rec- 
ords reveal ‘‘ Tiney,” “ Tinny,”’ “ Tin- 
ney,”’ and so many other variations 
that they cease to excite attention. 
Etymologists, too, are familiar with 
the precession of vowels: a changing 
to e, andetoz. D and T have been 
interchanged as the initial letter in 
proper names: the D sometimes used 
by one nationality, and 7 by another. 
Even among the Egyptian Copts the 
D was sometimes changed to a T. 
Is it not safest, then, in the search 
for a million ancestors, not to take it 
too seriously, unless as a phonetic 
study? It could not wisely be called 
an etymological study, even if it were 
true that the human race has been 
attempting age after age in world- 
wide experiments to pronounce ‘‘ Ten- 


*Kidd’s Social Evolution, p. 258. 
tAmelia B. Edwards: A Thousand Miles up the Nile, pp. 471-6. Also, Edwards in the 
Century magazine for January, 1890, pp. 323-4. 
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ney’’—in whatever way they have 
spelled it. Yet the first Baron Abin- 
ger, Sir James Scarlett, the famous 
English Advocate, took pride in dis- 
covering the Greek origin of his name, 
when it was used to designate a color; 
even if the “scarlet’’ line could no 
more be traced than many another 
cobweb thread, tied into antique 
knots and duly venerated, and leading 
with certainty no whither. Indeed, 
Scarlett, as a lawyer, would never 
have set up a claim in court, based on 
any evidence he had, that he was an 
heir to some Greek dye house so 
famous as to give its scarlet name to 
the proprietor; nor can I claim “ Teni”’ 
in Eygpt as beyond all doubt the 
point of departure for the Tenneys in 
all ages, albeit the story is not without 
a curious phonetic interest. 


I 


At the very dawn of history, in the 
valley of the Nile, the first name 
heard was “‘ Teni.”’ + 

To the present point is the com- 
bination of the two consonants in the 
name, since little save consonantal 
skeletons are found in Old Egyptian; 
indeed the Phoenician alphabet, from 
which the Greek was derived, had 
consonants only. To express the 
current Egyptian language of the 
second Christian century, foreign 
writers in Egypt unskillfully used the 
Greek alphabet with its vowels. 
This method was carried so far by 
Coptic Christians, that their spelling 
is commonly used by Egyptologists 
for investigating and restoring Old 
Egyptian. How far the vowels con- 
nected with the two consonants in 
Teni may have varied in the millen- 
niums of its use before the Christian 
era can never be known. The first 
vowel has been e, 2, or a; the e most 
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favored by usage. The second vowel 
has never-varied but has been often 
followed by a sibilant. The con- 
sonants have never changed, save 
that the initial has varied between the 
Greek Tau and Theta—T7 and Th— 
with historic usage favoring the 
former. The Archaic Dictionary give 
the form as Tena or Teni. 

The immemorial antiquity of the 
locality is represented today by the 
oldest burial mound in Egypt, under- 
lying the modern Girga. ‘Teni ante- 
dated written Egyptian records. It 
was the fountain head of civilization 
in the valley of the Nile: the first 
temple was here, and the first picture 
writing. As the burial place of Osiris 
it was for ages the holy city. From 
Teni went forth Menes, the founder of 
Memphis, the first of the Pharaohs, 
the conqueror of Lower Egypt, not 
far from five thousand years before 
the Christian era.* Here, too, origi- 
nated the Second Dynasty. 

Not only was Teni used as the name 
of a locality, but of a person; there 
being one Teni, a prince of Kush, in 
the reign of Rameses I. 

In Lower Egypt, too, we have Ten- 
nis as a city, once Tennesus, upon an 
island in Lake Menzala, famous for 
its Roman ruins. This must, I think, 
be the locality referred to in an Eng- 
lish book of travel that first led me to 
look to the Orient, when searching for 
a few of my millions of ancestors. 
The Englishman in question, who 
traveled without Baedeker, merely 
wrote what he heard, in this style,— 
“Tennys.”’ 

With no disposition to claim every- 
thing in Sight to illustrate the story 
of my millions upon millions of ances- 
tors, I will name Tanis, one of the 
most notable localities of Lower 
Egypt, the Zoar of the Hebrew 
Scriptures.| For the purposes of this 
paper, indeed, Zoar is valueless, save 


*I give the latest results of Egyptological studies. 
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as the consonants—t and n—in the 
Tanis lend themselves to a certain 
phonetic effect that persists age after 
age. 

II 


The same combination of conso- 
nants is found in Strabo XIII, 640— 
Tenes, or Tennes, the second vowel 
being long. He was the King of 
Tenedos; the son of Cycnus the invul- 
nerable son of Neptune, who found 
his final fate in being smothered by 
Achilles and changed to a swan. 
Pindar and Ovid attest it. Tennes’ 
mother was Proclea. Tennes’ step- 
mother, Philomene, fell in love with 
her stepson, whereupon his irate 
father. ‘‘exposed”’ him to the mercy 
of the seawaves on the coast of Troy. 
Tennes arrived safely at Leucophrys, 
and named it for himself—Tenedos; 
and became king of the island. The 
Greeks went there, to make the 
Trojans think they had returned to 
Greece. Tennes, in defending his 
island, was slain by Achilles. His 
statue at Tenedos was worshipped 
more than a thousand years; then it 
was carried away by the despoiler, 
Verres, a contemporary of Cicero.{ 

There seems to have been another 
Tennes, a little later than 400 B. C. 
He was the King of Sidon. That the 
name—the two combined consonants 
and a uniformity of vowel usage—was 
not an exceptional one in Phoenician 
annals appears from its occurring 
two hundred and fifty years later, as 
the name of the city and cape that 
marked the Carthagenean Empire 
boundary west at the time of the 
Third Punic War. It continues to 
this day as a relic of Phoenician pre- 
dominance in the Western Mediter- 
ranean, when their language was the 
prevailing one in Northwestern Africa. 
It has been written in various forms, 
Tennes, Thenae, Tina. In an Alger- 
ine coast map of 1736, it is Tennez. 


By no scholar is the date given as later 


than 3300 B.C. The two consonants in the name of Menes do not vary, nor the first vowel; 


the second syllable is sometimes a. 
TNu. 13:32. Ps. 78:12. 


Is. 19:11 and 30:4, Ezk. 30:14. 


tBesides Strabo, consult Bayle’s Dictionary, V. 311-315; and Leverett’s Lexicon, Tenedos. 

















A Million Ancestors 


Stanley Lane Poole’s Barbary Cor- 
sairs gives it as Tinnis.. Both cape 
and town are spelled Tenes in the 
current British Encyclopedia. The 
location is not far from a hundred 
miles west of Algiers. 


Ill 


As Phoenician enterprise passed 
out through the Pillars of Hercules, 
it was, too, in evidence far and wide 
upon the continent of Asia. It looks 
like a Punic survival to find, to this 
day, Teniz Lake in Turkestan. 

If every man has a million ancestors 
in seven centuries and many millions 
in ages preceding, it is plain that, as 
the heir of all the ages, he represents 
in his own person the average man. 
This is made the more thoroughly so 
by the ceaseless migration of the 
earth’s peoples, and the ultimate 
intermingling of vast populations and 
modification of great nationalities. 
This is illustrated by what we see 
going on today in our own country. 
The process has already created a new 
Great Britain and a new Germany. 
One of the most eminent authorities 
in things Teutonic affirms that there 
is no doubt that the inhabitants of 
England and of the German-speaking 
regions of the continent are descended 
very largely from people which two 
thousand years ago spoke non-Teu- 
tonic languages.* 

Nothing could be more unreason- 
able, therefore, than to create a hard 
and fast theory of the origin of any 
one family name, even if the name 
itself with slight modifications may 
recur among widely scattered peoples 
at remote intervals of time. 

As Central Europe poured barbaric 
hosts into the South, so—even if not 
in the same generation—the people 
of the south flowed north. Did not 
the Gauls, as early as 390 B. C., send 


*British Encyclopedia, XXVI, 679 a. 
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a great force into Italy, as far south 
as Rome? Did not a great wave of 
migration pass over from Greece to 
Italy a thousand years before the 
Christian era? Did not the racial 
divisions of Etruria, extending from 
the Tiber to the Alps, become ex- 
ceedingly complicated in their com- 
posite character? 

It would, therefore, be almost a 
miracle if there should not have been 
a reappearance in Central Europe of 
the combined consonants, ¢ and n, 
with their varying vowels. 

It is recognized by scholars that 
some of the best clues to the origin of 
family names are found in the names 
of places; yet, in solving the mighty 
problems of origins, it is harder to 
keep out spurious claimants than to 
let them in; and how can I but so 
draw the line as to exclude the patois 
of the fishermen who valiantly angle 
in the ‘‘shallows”’ occupied by fight- 
ing Helvetians in the iron age? f 

The names of things are next in 
value to the names of places in the 
investigation of the origin of family 
names. 

For possible derivation from the 
names of things, take Tennys-play, 
as it appears in some of the early books 
relating to it. 

It is said by some to come from the 
Greek Teino, which is used by Homer 
to express quick walking or running— 
“their pace was strained to the ut- 
most’’; in Euripides, it is to hasten, to 
hurry on; in Xenophon, to stretch, 
push on, pursue one’s way. Meta- 
phorically, Homer says that ‘‘the 
fight was strained to the utmost,”’ 
“the bow was stretched to the full.’’f 
So in the Latin Teneo and Tendo, we 
have the stretching, and the keeping, 
the holding fast. It is on this account 
that my friend Will C. Wood made a 
drawing for my “coat of arms’’—a 


tLa Téne is the site of a lake-dwelling at the north shore of Lake NeuchAtel, famous for the 


remarkable relics of the Iron Age discovered there. 


commerical settlement. 
Culture, 500 B. C—A. D. 


It was either a Helvetic town or a Gallic 


Its name has been given to what is known as the La Téne Period of 


100. 
tCompare Iliad: XX, 101; XVII, 543; IV, 124. 
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hand stoutly gripping the cross, with 
the motto, ‘‘I hold it, and am held by 
it’”—Teneo, et Teneor. From the 
Latin tenere is the French tenir: from 
tenir we have tennis and tenez. ‘Ten- 
et”’ and ‘“‘tenacity’’ look back to the 
old forms. In this way, from the 
French, from the Latin, from the 
Greek Teino, we have Teneys-play, or 
Tennys-play, as it has sometimes 
appeared in the earlier books. By 
some authorities it is so derived: 
teino, to stretch, as stretching the net. 
The Tennis play of the middle ages 
—in Italy and France, and in Eng- 
land in the time of Henry VII—is 
by Wedgewood (Etymology) referred 
to driving to and fro, as ‘“‘tennis”’ is 
used in Spenser. The first English 
mention of it is in Chaucer—‘‘ Ten- 
nes’’: the poet’s orthography recalling 
the king of Tenedos or of Sidon. 
“Tenys-pley”’ and ‘‘Tennys-pley”’ are 
very old forms. ‘“‘Tenyse’’ was one 
usage; ‘‘Tenies’’ another. Strat- 
mann’s Dictionary of Old English 
says that Tennis, or tenets, means 
prompt. Skeat, in his Dictionary, 
suggests that it may be from the Old 
French ‘‘Tenies’”’ (not the teneis of 
Stratmann), the plural of ‘‘Tenie,”’ a 
fillet or headband, a ribbon, the string 
over which to play, or the wall streak 
as in rackets; but on the whole he 
leaves the name of the play as of un- 
known origin. This leaves it entirely 
open for me to suggest that, in view of 
all the facts, it would be less fanciful 
than many an origin that has been 
seriously maintained, if it were to be 
said that the progenitors of the Eng- 
lish and American Tenneys, for their 
means of living, commonly played 
tennis or kept tennis courts during 
seven or eight centuries; and either 
gave their name to the game, or—if 
that pleases the etymologists better— 
derived their name from it! 


IV 
To pursue further certain sugges- 
tions made in a preceding section, I 
present another possible or not im- 
probable derivation of Tenney from 
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the name of ‘‘things”’ in the Teutonic 
northland. 

Special students are not in agree- 
ment on all points. It is clear, how- 
ever, that to the Roman world the 
Teutonic as distinguished from the 
Celtic was first known from the time 
of Caesar. It is equally well settled 
that northern Germany, Denmark, 
and southern Sweden were inhabited 
by people of the same type during the 
neolithic age or earlier, sonre centu- 
ries before the Christian era... Indeed, 
the Germanic stock appears to have 
been present in southern Norway at 
a period antedating the Jewish exodus. 
During uncounted prehistoric genera- 
tions, the rovers of the Baltic and the 
North Sea reaped the ocean and the 
land. Yet. no. Teutonic inscriptions 
have been found among German 
peoples earlier than the third or fourth 
Christian century, although the later 
Etruscan influence is discoverable 
among the neolithic Teutons, and 
among the older races writing had 
already been in vogue quite possibly 
from fifty to sixty centuries. 

In the meantime, in the wild Ger- 
man forests and among the Scandi- 
navian plowers of the sea, the com- 
bined consonants ¢ and n appeared 
with their variant vowels. 

Tene, in Danish, is a bow net. In 
Danish-Norse, the Norwegian, tene is 
tendon, a ligament. Tenna appears 
in Icelandic. Tenne, in German, is a 
threshing floor; in Old High German 
it is Tenni, derived from Tenne, liter- 
ally “‘made of fir,’—of which the 
primary idea is the forest tree (Kluge, 
Ety. Dic.). Tenneberg is a firclad 
mountain. Tennengbirge is the name 
of Alpine heights of fir. Tann is Old 
Low German for tim “Y” as an 
English suffix indicates having or 
being. Tinny might be having tin. 
Almost any etymologist and searcher 
for name origins might account for 
the original Tenney by the bow net, or 
the threshing floor. Tenneberg appeals 
to me—the firclad mountain. Either of 





these would be better than the Tennys- 
play business, or the heraldic. 














A Million Ancestors 


Tenney, in heraldry, is a chestnut or 
orange-brown color, one of the tinc- 
tures enumerated but seldom used in 
coats of arms. In engraving, it is 
expressed by diagonal lines, drawn 
from the sinister chief point, traversed 
by horizontal ones. In Old French, it 
is Tane, tanned: tan being the bark of 
young oak used for tanning. It would 
require little etymological twisting 
and turning to derive Tenney from 
the tanning business, in which Simon 
of Joppa was engaged when he lodged 
Simon Peter the fisherman. 

To illustrate my self restraint in 
not pouncing upon some one of the 
foregoing pointers, and sticking to it 
that I have found out the origin of 
the Tenneys, I will cite three English 
works. 

Dann was one of the legendary 
founders of Denmark. Danno and 
Denno are Old German proper 
names of the sixth century. Denne, 
ten, corresponds with the Old German 
Denno, which, by the interchange 
between D and T' so often noted, is 
Tenno.* Hence Dennison is Tenny- 
son; and the French Danne is Tennes- 
son. Tenison, Tennison, Tennyson 
are probably corruptions of Dennison. 
From Dennis we have the son, Deni- 
son; and, from Denison, Tennison. 

The poet Tennyson’s Memoir, by 
his son, says that he was of a Lincoln- 
shire family, probably of Danish 
extraction. The American Tenneys 
are the descendants of Yorkshire, or 
(in my own mature judgment) of 
Lincolnshire families; some of whom 
may have left their bow nets in Den- 
mark or threshing floors in Germany. 
Among all our millions of ancestors, 
they may have come straight down, 
without a knot in the line of descent, 
from the Teni home on the Nile; 
Teni prince of Kush; Tennes of Tene- 
dos; the Teneys-players of the poets; 
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the mixers of tawny colors for adorning 
coats of arms; the sturdy fishermen of 
the Baltic; or the firclad bergs of 
Germany. 

The antiquity of the phonetic form 
Tene is further attested by its deriva- 
tives—as Tennyson, Tenison, [ Tenne- 
mann, § Tenne-Guy or Taneguy.|| In 
Belgium, near La Roche, there has 
been a Tenneville for some centuries. 
Tenesone is a Swiss town; and Tenni- 
son an English town in Yorkshire. 
In London, Tenison street is near 
Lambert palace. Tinney is a town in 
Cornwall. Teny Cape is a headland 
at the mouth of Teny River in Hartz 
county, Nova Scotia. There is a 
Point Tinney, 69 degrees, 30 minutes 
north, in the map attached to Rich- 
ardson’s Arctic Search Expedition, 
Vol. I. 

V 


There should, therefore, be no 
difficulty for any one of the Tenneys 
to pick out his ancestors. There 
were millions upon millions of them. 

Dr. Alexander Wilder, of Newark, 
long the philological editor of the New 
York Evening Post—a most learned 
author, who has specialized in philo- 
sophical studies, and in things Roman, 
Greek, Persian and Egyptian—has 
suggested that Tenney is the French 
Denis (pronounced Dene), the D 
being changed to T in leaving France 
for England. The French name Denis 
is in high honor, Denis, the first 
Bishop of Paris, being the patron 
saint of France. Hilduin, abbot of 
the priory of St. Denis in the first 
half of the ninth century, “identified” 
Denis of Paris with Dionysius the 
Areopagite (mentioned in Acts X VII- 
34), bishop of Athens (Eusebius, 
Hist. Eccl. ii—4-10 and iv—23-3). 
His identification was much like my 
identifying one of my far off grand. 
fathers with Tennes of Tenedos, 





*Curiously enough, the title of the Emperor of Japan is Tenno; Mikado being his poetical 
title—“‘ Exalted Gate.’’—British Encyclopedia, article Mikado. 

tFor this paragraph, compare Ferguson’s English Surnames, p. 395, 1858; Bardsley’s English 
Surnames, p. 70, 1875; Lower’s Essay or Family Nomenclature, p. 167, 1849. 


~ [Cambridge, England, 1636-1715. 


§Professor at Jena and Marburg, 1788-1819. 


French Protestant exiles, naturalized in England, one in 1685, the other in 1700. 
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since the regular historical list of the 
bishops of Paris begins A. D. 250! 

Dr. Wilder’s Denis-Tene origin of 
the name is quite in accord with the 
steadfast tradition of the Tenney folk 
in England, that their ancestors came 
over from Normandy. Professor Jon- 
athan Tenney, who gave some years’ 
time all told to genealogical research, 
reached the conclusion that they 
came to England in the time of 
Edward the Confessor, about the 
middle of the eleventh century. Ed- 
ward spent more than twenty-five 
- years of his early life in Normandy, 
and brought over many of the Nor- 
man people during his reign of a 
quarter of a century; and, through 
him, William the Conqueror came to 
England. Tenus is recorded in 
Domesday book as already holding 
lands in England before William came 
over; and the Norman Tany or Tanny 
later than William.* 

I find in a note on page 69 of 
Thomas Fuller’s History of Cambridge 
University, London, 1840, that John 
Tanneys, or Tonneys, was a noted 
gremmarian at the beginning of the 
reign of Henry VIII. 

As to the true origin of the Tenneys 
of today, there is no doubt that they 
were early in the north of Europe; 
early in Normandy,; and four hundred 
years in England before the American 
emigration, 

If it is not any worse than this, I 
am thankful. This business of having 
millions upon millions of ancestors has 
haunted me like a nightmare; and I 
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look at the Tenneys with their pointed 
chins and long noses, and the inevi- 
table crook in the little finger, and I 
ask—Where did they come from? 
When I look at their large under- 
standing and full-sized hands I re- 
joice, and am glad to know that they 
came from an ancestry accustomed 
to labor; and I believe that they never 
shirked, but if anything had to be 
done they took hold of it with both 
hands and did it at once. How 
much of all this came from the Nile, 
from the Aegean Sea, from the north 
of Europe, the north of France, or 
from the threshing floors of Germany, 
who can tell? If seven centuries give 
me a million ancestors, I must have 
had almost that number through 
British intermarriage. There may 
have been a million among the Nor- 
mans of France and the Vikings on 
the whale roads of the North Sea; as 
well as millions primeval near the 
Mediterranean Sea eastward. 

Whether Teni or Tini, Tennesus, 
Tennis, or Tanis, Egyptian; Tennes, 
Phoenician or Carthagenean; Teino, 
Teneo, Tenere, Tenir, Tenez; Tennis, 
Old English; Tene, Norwegian; Tenna, 
Icelandic; Tenne, Tanne, German; 
Tenni, Old High German; Denno, 
Denne, in Danish, changed to Tenno, 
Tenne; Denis in French, pronounced 
Dene, changed to Tene in England; 
Tenus, Tany, Tanny;—these names 
were easily modified by usage,—as 
Dunholm was first softened to Du- 
resme by the Normans, then to the 
Durham of today. 


*Barber’s British Family Names, p. 66, London, 1894. 














EARLIER TRANSPORTATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


By Charles Nevers Holmes 


Walking is certainly excellent for 
the health, and there is no doubt that 
the good health of our early fore- 


fathers was due in a large measure to- 


the fact that they had to walk a great 
deal. If most of us did more walking, 
if there were not so many means of 
easy transportation in this luxurious 
twentieth century, we should be more 
healthy. But it is indeed necessary 
to this age to have modern methods of 
transportation; and we could not 
afford to be without ‘‘century fliers” 
and ‘“‘express cars” in our subways. 

When our forefathers settled upon 
the Atlantic seaboard, they had only 
poor paths and an occasional poor 
road to aid their transportation. 
Carriages and carts were of compara- 
tively little use, and the common 
people depended upon their sturdy 
legs to go from town to town. Horses 
were, of course, of great advantage, 
but only the rich possessed them. If 
_ one of the common people wished to 
transport some baggage a distance, 
he had to bear it upon his back. The 
well-to-do man would travel on a 
horse with his baggage, his saddle 
ofttimes provided with a pillion or 
side-saddle where a woman or child 
could ride. As would be expected, 
there were at first few carts and few 
carriages. Indeed, as late as 1768, 
it was estimated that only twenty- 
two persons in Boston kept carriages 
or carts. In 1798, however, the citi- 
zens of Boston possessed 145 such 
carriages and carts. Also, on the 
main line: of travel, what were known 
as public ‘‘post chaises’’ were estab- 
lished—two-wheeled vehicles drawn 
by relays of horses. At this time, 
almost any kind of public vehicle 
was called a ‘‘stage-coach.”’ 

In 1718, there existed a so-called 
stage-coach line between Boston and 
Rhode Island. In 1751, there was a 


public coach, seating four passengers, 
which travelled from Charlestown, 
Mass., to Portsmouth, N. H. This 
trip from Charlestown to Portsmouth 
took two days. Around 1761, Mr. 
Bartholomew Stavers inaugurated a 
stage line from Charlestown to Ports- 
mouth, which ran once a week, with 
a cost of 13s. 6d. to each passenger. 
This line was ambitiously called the 
“Portsmouth Flying Stagecoach!’ In 
1770, the stages travelling between 
New York and Boston were in very 
poor condition, some of the harnesses 
being made of rope. The trip was 
conducted with relays of horses, one 
pair of horses being used 18 uncom- 
fortable miles. As is probably well 
known, it took General Washington, 
when he came from Philadelphia to 
Boston to take command of the Amer- 
ican Army, about twelve days to 
complete his journey. Indeed, the 
first lines of stages between New York 
and Philadelphia took about three 
days for the trip. Compared with 
the rapid and comfortable travel in 
these modern days, it will be interest- 
ing to quote a letter from Mr. Thomas 
Twining who, in 1795, travelled from 
Philadelphia to Washington and then 
back to Philadelphia. He wrote as 
follows: 

“The vehicle was a long car with 
four benches. Three of these in the 
interior held nine passengers. A 
tenth passenger was seated by the 
side of the driver on the front bench. 
A light roof was supported by eight 
slender pillars, four on each side. 
Three large leather curtains sus- 
pended to the roof, one at each side, 
and the third behind, were rolled up 
or lowered at the pleasure of the 
passengers. There was no place nor 
space for baggage, each person being 
expected to stow his things as he 
could under his seat or legs. The 
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entrance was in front over the driver’s 
bench. Of course the three passengers 
on the back seat were obliged to crawl 
across all the other benches to get to 
their places. There were no backs to 
the benches to support and relieve 
us during a rough and fatiguing 
journey over a newly and ill-made 
road.” 

In 1786, there was a stage-coach 
line established between Boston and 
Providence, a distance of some forty- 
five miles. This trip to Providence 
took about ten hours. The stage 
started on Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday, and if a passenger wished to 
go to New York City by this same 
route, it took him three or more days. 
It cost 18s. to travel from Boston to 
Providence, fourteen pounds of bag- 
gage being allowed to each passenger. 
“Excess baggage’’ was carried at an 
expense of 12s. per 100 pounds. In 
1818, all the stage lines in eastern 
Massachusetts, in New Hampshire, 
and some of those in Maine and Rhode 
Island were united into a syndicate 
called the ‘“‘ Eastern Stage Company.” 
The capital of this company consisted 
of 425 shares, costing $100 per share. 
This syndicate did an enormous busi- 
ness and received large profits. In 
1829, there were seventy-seven stage- 
coach lines running out of Boston, 
the fare to Albany being from $6 to 
$8, to Worcester $2, to Portland $8, 
and to Providence $2.50. In 1832, 
there were 106 coach lines from Bos- 
ton; but presently the steam train 


began to appear, and it soon put an. 


end to the prosperity of the ‘“‘ Eastern 
Stage Company,”’ which went out of 
business in 1838. 

There were in all a number of 
different kinds of stage-coaches. Asa 
rule these were drawn by four horses, 
and the average coach had three in- 
side seats, one at each end and one in 
the middle, each seat accommodating 
three passengers—nine in all. Later, 
there were outside seats, and the back 
seat was used for baggage. The Con- 
cord Coach was easily the best of all 
these different kinds of coaches, the 
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first being built at Concord, N. H.., 
in 1827. It was really a_ perfect 
passenger vehicle and indeed is still 
in use today. 

Outside of such public vehicles, 
the people possessed several kinds 
of private conveyances. The ‘‘one- 
hoss shay”’ is still well known, being 
a two-wheeled, covered carriage with 
shafts. There were, also, various 
carts and wagons; but the ‘‘ Washing- 
ton Chariot,’ having four wheels, 
two smaller ones in front, two larger 
ones behind, with a covered, enclosed 
part for passengers, was an exceed- 
ingly aristocratic vehicle. 

Meantime, a line of certain ‘‘fast’’ 
packet-boats was established between 
Providence, Newport and New York. 
The fare was 24s., and a passenger 
could travel from Boston to Provi- 
dence by stage-coach and then take 
a packet-boat to New York City. 
Such a trip from Boston to New York 
would cost him 57s. 

As is well known, the stage-coach, 
and the necessity for stopping now 
and then for meals and sleep, created 
a large number of inns and taverns, 
some of which became very famous. 
In fact, all through the thirteen 
original states there are today to be 
found many of these old hostelries, 
some of which are still serving the 
public. In their day, “mine host”’ 
was a regular institution; but the 
coming of steam cars did away with 
the necessity for most of these taverns, 
just as in the case of the ‘Eastern 
Stage Company,” the swifter and far 
more comfortable steam trains dimin- 
ished the prosperity of the old-fash- 
ioned “‘road-inn.”’ 

Means of transportation by rail 
rapidly took the place of the stage- 
coach. This had already happened 
in England where George Stephenson, 
in 1829, used the famous steam engine 
‘“‘Rocket,’’ which was made to travel 
as fast as twenty-nine miles per- 
hour. However, before this time— 
in 1814—he had invented a steam 
engine which was called ‘‘My Lord’; 
while in 1825 the Stockton and Darlin- 
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ton railroad was opened. The suc- 
cess attending this railroad line 
created a great impression here in 
America. 

The Erie Canal was a remarkable 
step forward in public transportation 
in the United States. It had been 
called ‘‘Clinton’s Ditch’; but it 
proved to be a great success, particu- 
larly in assisting westward emigration. 
As early as 1826 there were some 
seven steamers on Lake Erie, while 
in 1830 there was a daily line from 
Buffalo to Detroit. In 1826, Mr. 
Gridley Bryant obtained a charter 
for a railroad from Quincy, Mass., to 
Neponset River—a short distance— 
that he might transport granite to be 
used in constructing Bunker Hill 
monument. The rails of this Quincy 
road were pine timber with bars of 
iron on top, with a stone foundation. 
Mr. Bryant completed this “railroad” 
in six months, at a cost of about 
$34,000. His was not, however, the 
first horse-railroad in America, it 
having been preceded by the Phillips- 
burg and Juniata line on the Alle- 
ghany mountains, and also by other 
roads. In 1827, a nine-mile line was 
built in Pennsylvania, the motive 
power of which was furnished by 
mules. In 1828, the Delaware and 
Hudson Canal Company constructed 
a railroad for carrying coal, and in 
that same year there was the charter 
of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, 
which in 1830 opened a line from 
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Baltimore to Ellicott’s Mills. This 
first line of the Baltimore and Ohio 
was operated by horse-power. 

In 1825-26, John Stevens built a 
locomotive in New Jersey which 
carried passengers over a circular: 
track. The first locomotive, how- 
ever, that was constructed in our 
country for real service, was the 
‘Best Friend,’’ built in 1830 for the 
South Carolina Railroad Co., it being 
first used in 1831. The second engine 
to be constructed for actual service 
was named “West Point,” also for 
the South Carolina Company, while 
the third locomotive was called the 
“De Witt Clinton.’”’ All three of 
these engines were built at the foundry 
in West Point. 

This really ends the era of earlier 
transportation in the United States. 
Following this time, there came the 
era of later transportation in our 
country. And, today, still another 
era seems to have come. The change 
from a road-bed of “Corduroy,” 
where some marshy place was filled 
with logs set close together, to our 
beautiful ‘‘state roads” has taken a 
long time, and the change from a 
slow stage-coach to a swift parlor 
car is certainly very great; but we 
are on the threshold, so to speak, of 
changes vaster than those, and trans- 
portation in the United States during 
the remainder of this twentieth cen- 
tury will become more and more 
amazing and efficient. 
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THE DIRGE OF THE WAR 
By E. M. Patten 


“Fight, fight, fight, 
Kill, kill, kill.” 
Fight, fight, fight, 
Fight while we still have breath, 
Fight, fight, fight, 
Till our foemen lie cold in death; 
The men in the trench and the men on the hill, 
With no hate in their hearts, but with orders to-kill, 
Though they honor the brave, and all murder abhor, 
Chant this dirge of the war. 


Kill, kill, kill, 
Kill through the daylight and dark, 
Kill, kill, kill, 
Till of life there is left no spark 
In thousands of men with their strong years untried, 
Life’s grand heights unscaled, and love’s great law denied; 
Still, with voices half choked by fear, protest, and awe, 
They chant this dirge of the war. 


Dead, dead, dead, 
Land and sea are glutted with slain, 
Blood, blood, blood, 
Shall we ever wash out the stain? 
Yet the strife goes on, and the ranks are filled, 
Strong men stop the gaps made by wounded and killed— 
Who will rise in the might of humanity’s law 
And end this dirge of the war? 


Hanover, N. H. 





EVENING 
By Katharine Winifred Bean 


’Tis sunset and the river floweth by 

Swiftly through meadows, fields and wooded dell, 
Splashing o’er rocks the sparkling water fell, 
Still rhyming with the river’s lonesome sigh. 
From distant hills echoes the night bird’s ery, 
Borne softly by the winged winds to tell 

A faithful sentry calling, ‘All is well.” 

The day is done; so great and small, and high 
And low have quiet sought and peaceful rest, 
A just reward from God on high to all 

After the weary toil of day is done, 

To all, who spent that day to serve him best. 
He is the watchful shepherd of them all; 

He knows them all, and watches one by one. 




















A COUNTRY GRAVEYARD 


By Col. Daniel Hall 


In one of my automobile rambles 
about the country a few days ago, in 
a most beautiful spot, on a hill 
commanding a broad view of lovely 
country, for miles and miles, of fields, 
and lakes, streams and forest, partly 
by design and partly by chance, I 
came upon a burial enclosure, neatly 
enclosed and carefully kept, and on a 
handsome headstone, or rather monu- 
ment, of gray Westerly, read the 
following inscription: 

John Badger Bachelder, 
Historian of the 
Battle of Gettysburg, 
Born in Gilmanton, N. H., 
Sept. 29, 1825; 
Died in Hyde Park, Mass. 
Dec. 20, 1894. 


This started a long train of reminis- 
cence in my mind of the celebrated 
man who has found his last resting- 
place here in our own beautiful town 
of Nottingham. 

Col. John B. Bachelder played a 
conspicuous and not undistinguished 
part in life. He was raised in Gilman- 
ton, and came to Barrington when 


a young man to keep the Hale District — 


School, as before him John P. Hale 
had done. The reason for his coming 
smacks somewhat of the early char- 
acteristics of the New Hampshire 
country school where -very often 
physical prowess was the highest and 
most indispensable qualification of 
the schoolmaster. Colonel Bachel- 
der was a magnificent physical speci- 
men, standing six feet three or four 
inches high, a giant in stature and 
strength, and found no difficulty in 
mastering the school. 

Besides a proper equipment of 
mental and physical qualities, he was 
a fine penman, and supplemented his 
other instructions by keeping an 
evening writing school. I was a 
small boy in a contiguous district, 
and attended his writing school, and 


may admit that my chirography, such 
as it is, was formed upon the instruc- 
tions of John B. Bachelder. 

Under these circumstances I formed 
and ever afterwards kept up an ac- 
quaintance with him. This must 
have been about 1845 or 1846, and 
I saw him only occasionally after that 
up to the war in 1861. He married, 
meantime, a sister of Mr. Thomas 
Stevens of Nottingham, a niece of 
Gen. Benjamin F. Butler, who was 
bred in Deerfield close by. Mr. 
Stevens is now a venerable gentleman 
of eighty-five years, well preserved, 
living on the farm where he was born, 
and which contains the beautiful 
graveyard which I have described, 
and 1,000 acres besides of the grandest 
forest and farm lands in our State. 

Colonel Bachelder, at an early day 
conceived an absorbing interest in the 
battle of Gettysburg, and took it up, 
and made it the study of his life. 
He learned everything possible to be 
learned about it, and was thoroughly 
conversant with its every incident 
and detail from the dawn of that 
July 1st when the town was awakened 
by the guns of Archer’s Brigade com- 
ing in from the North, and its collision . 
with Buford’s Division of Cavalry 
coming up from the South, to the 
retreat of Lee, defeated, baffled, and 
crest-fallen, from the town on the 
night of the 3d, after the terrible 
discomfiture of Pickett’s Charge. 

It was the passion of Colonel 
Bachelder’s life to know and to tell 
the story of Gettysburg, and bring it 
in all its lurid but glorious complete- 
ness before the American people. 
His eagerness to learn every fact 
connected with it on both sides of the 
great conflict, engrossed his time and 
labor for years, and his narrative of 
those labors and investigations was 
dramatic in the last degree. He 
delivered lectures upon it to great 
audiences throughout the country, 
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and made the nation familiar with 
it. In fact he was the acknowl- 
edged authority on every phase of the 
battle. 

He was the author of the great 
historic picture of ‘Gettysburg’ 
which is one of the noblest steel 
engravings to be found in the art 
galleries of the world, and was the 
projector of the great ‘‘Cyclorama of 
the Battle of Gettysburg’ which was 
on exhibition in Boston and else- 
where for years. It was called “‘ Phil- 
lipolleaux’s Cyclorama’”’ but was 
understood to have been devised and 
constructed under the guiding hand 
and master mind of Col. John B. 
Bachelder. 

In fact he knew more about the 
battle than everybody else in the 
world, and became universally known 
as the “Historian of the Battle of 
Gettysburg”? a title which is given 
to him with pride on his tombstone. 

I mention an incident which illus- 
trates his marvellous memory and 
versatility. One night I heard him 
lecture on Gettysburg at Tremont 
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Temple in Boston, and at the close he 
invited any and every one in the 
audience to ask of him to locate the 
position and describe the part of any 
corps, division, brigade, or regiment, 
of either army in that battle; and 
a hundred interrogatories were imme- 
diately put to him, each and every 
one of which he answered without 
hesitation, and with absolute fullness 
and accuracy. 

As I stood by his grave, sentinelled 
about by hill answering to hill from 
every point of the compass around 
the splendid panorama encircled by 
Pawtuckaway, Saddle-back, and the 
Blue Hill Range, I could but think 
what a proud figure he would have 
been at the Semi-Centennial Anniver- 
sary, when the Blue and the Gray 
assembled together in fraternal re- 
union, 50,000 strong, and told the 
story again,.in its infinite detail of 
heroic achievement, of the greatest 
and most decisive battle of the world! 

Colonel Bachelder’s widow survives 
him, and is living at the age of eighty- 
six years in Hyde Park, Mass. 


THE PASSING OF SUMMER 
By H. Thompson Rich 
Down a winding woodland pathway, hung with garlands red and gold; 
Through the silence of the valleys where the shadows deepen fast; 


Up the riot of the hillsides in their colors manifold, 
Passes Summer like the shadow of a glory that is past. 


Under saffron-tinted sunsets, over seas of ripening grain; 
Over all the fruits of harvest, leaving each a fond caress; 
Sighing softly, like the south wind, on the mountain and the plain, 
Passes Summer, singing sadly, full of sorrow and distress. 


Looking backward as it lingers, with a long departing look; 
Dwelling here on field and forest, there on orchards bending low; 
Gazing fondly at its image in each river, lake, and brook, 
Till it swells anew with courage, waves farewell, and turns to go. 


Everywhere the leaves are falling, everything is red and gold; 
Flying tassels in the cornfields, blazing splendor in the sun, 

Bands of purple in the twilight, evenings long and dark and cold,— 
All proclaim as one united, Autumn’s pageant has begun. 


























A BOY’S VISIONS OF FRANKLIN PIERCE 


[The following letter, received by the editor of the GRANITE MONTRLY, last spring, was laid 
aside for publication at some future time, as likely to be of interest to many readers. It is, 


therefore, now presented. | 


H. H. Mercanr, Esq., 
Concorp, New HAMPSHIRE. 
Dear Sir: 

I wish to thank you for sending me 
the volume—‘“ Dedication of A Statue 
of General Franklin Pierce, Four- 
teenth President of the United States, 
at the State House, Concord, N. H., 
Nov. 25, 1914.” 

I have looked over the volume so 
carefully that I have laid it aside to 
read as carefully as eyes and brain can. 
It takes me back to the days that 
ran from my childhood to those of 
the later “teens.” Though born, 
bred and educated in New Hampshire, 
I have passed my active life in the 
west. The volume you have edited 
brings back to me much that is still 
dear and interesting to me in memory. 
I saw President Pierce but three times 
in my life. I will tell you about those 
three occasions. 

I was a student in Gilmanton 
Academy a part of the time in the 
years from 1846 to 1850. Some time 
—I think in the fall of 1849—six of us 
boys hired a double team and drove 
up to Meredith Bridge to hear 
Franklin Pierce argue a case in 
court, which case grew out of damage 
done by the backset of water resulting 
from the dam built by the down- 
stream factories, over the outlet of 
Lake Winnepesaukee. How we got 
the information that Franklin Pierce 
was to argue that particular case on 
that particular day, I do not now 
rememter. But I know that before 
the court convened in the afternoon 
we six were seated in the Court Room. 
We did not leave it till shadows im- 
pressed us that the driving on the road 
would be safer before dark. All this 
while Mr. Pierce was speaking. 

Now I am not going to give a 
description of that effort of Franklin 
Pierce. There was no spell-binding 
about it, but it was interesting. It 


did its work with us and I have no 


doubt it did with the jury. Mr. 


Pierce was easy, graceful in manner 
and word. There was very little 
action about him. I should corrobo- 
rate what one of your speakers in the 
dedication volume designates as a 
“‘conversational’’ mode of argument. 
But there was charm about the con- 
versation—it was intent, to the point, 
and held you. This is a boy’s vision 
of Franklin Pierce in argument before 


a jury. Ira Perley was opposing 
counsel. Sometimes he interrupted 
Mr. Pierce. I thought then, occa- 


sionally, rather abruptly, but my 
judgment ‘then might be valueless. 
But certainly gracefulness of manner 
and speech lay with Mr. Pierce, rather 
than with Mr. Perley. 

It was several years after this before 
I again saw Franklin Pierce. In the 
summer of 1852, after he had been 
nominated for the presidency, I 
stopped one night at the Gault House 
in Concord. I had been sick at home 
in Strafford all summer and was on 
my way to college at Hanover to try 
to pass the final examinations at the 
end of sophomore year. Perhaps I 
have the right to say—‘ Fortune 
favors the brave.” It did me. I 
was successful in the examinations. 
But at breakfast at the long tablé 
in the dining room of the hotel a party 
of three or four gentlemen and several 
ladies came in and were seated not _ 
more than three or four chairs down 
the table from me. I saw the situa- 
tion at once—Franklin Pierce had 
been nominated for the presidency 
and here he was again before me. 
Sidney Webster, who was a student 
at law in General Pierce’s office, was 
afterward the President’s private 
secretary. I knew Sidney Webster 
fairly well. He was a Gilmanton 
boy. His home was in the Academy 
village. When I was in the Academy 
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I used to see him as he came back 
for his vacations from Yale. More 
than that, his younger brother was a 
classmate of mine in the Academy. 
We read Cicero, Sallust and Virgil 
together and I often went with him 
-to his home. So I knew the Webster 
family. 

But now this distinguished party 
behaved just like any other party of 
acquaintances at a breakfast table. 
They talked and laughed and spoke 
of common things—wind and weather 
and the morning news. Mr. Pierce 
was genial, jovial and drank his 
coffee as a common citizen. Why do 
I speak of so inconsequential affair? 
Because it is a happy memory to me. 
It is what came to me and I am glad 
it has its place with me in the mul- 
tiplicity of things I have learned 
about Franklin Pierce. I am glad 
of this memory of him in careless, 
happy social life. 

The third and last time I saw Mr. 
Pierce was in January or February 
of the winter of 1853 after his election 
to the presidency and before his in- 
auguration. I was sauntering along 
one of the famous streets of Boston— 
- Tremont—and as I came in front of a 
famous hotel bearing the name of the 
street, a carriage drove up contain- 
ing four gentlemen. In it, I looked 
straight in the face of Franklin Pierce. 
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But alas! How changed from the 
countenance I had twice before seen! 
I have seen the pall of sadness that 
sometimes came over the face of 
Abraham Lincoln, but it was no more 
unmistakably sad than the counte- 
nance of Franklin Pierce as he alighted 
from the carriage on that day. A 
few weeks before, his last child—his 
only living son—had been killed in 
a railroad accident in which father 
and mother were both present. The 
inauguration lay .but a few weeks 
before him. But what could the 
presidency have of attraction before 
a soul with such “sorrow laden’’! 
That countenance passed before me 
up the steps of the hotel and dis- 
appeared. I have never seen it since, 
but I remember it. 

Behind all your book may say I 
have these glimpses of Franklin Pierce 
in his work, in his joy, in his suffering. 

I am glad that statue of Franklin 
Pierce has been erected, glad of the 
words that were said at its dedication, 
glad of the volume that contains them. 
It does not come to an unsympathetic 
heart. 

Again I thank you for your kindly 
thought in sending it to me. 

Most cordially, 
CHARLES CAVERNO. 
Lombard, Ill., 
May 6, 1915. 





TODAY! 
By Edward H. Richards 


This little strip of light, 

’Twixt night and night, 

Let me keep bright 
Today! 


And let no shade of yesterday 

Nor shadow of tomorrow 

From its brightness borrow 
Today! 


I take the gift of Heaven 

As simple as ’tis given 

And if tomorrow shall be sad, 
Or never come at all, I’ve had, 


At least, 


Today! 


Exeter, N. H. 























AUTUMN AND ITS FLORA 


By Fred Myron Colby 


As I stood one morning at the 
window of an old New England farm- 
house, looking out through a tangle 
of withered honeysuckle vines on 
“the happy autumn fields,’ I grew 
half sorrowful to think how soon the 
color would fade out of the rich land- 
scape, and wished that this one view, 
at least, might be saved from the cold 
touch of winter, and even the sunny 
touch of spring. There is a splendor 
in our New England autumn which 
makes the other seasons seem tame. 
Spring is a fresh, sparkling lyric, of 
which summer is the more sober end- 
ing; but autumn is the true poem of 
the year, and fitly closes the volume; 
for after that are blank white pages. 

How I longed, as I gazed on that 
brilliant October landscape with as 
many varied colors as there were in 
the ancient patriarch’s coat, for some 
magician to come along and put 
nature to sleep in her beauty, and 
keep her just as lovely and unchanged 
for a hundred years, like the princess 
in the fairy tale that I read when a 
child. Then we should come to this 
same window at all times of the year, 
and look out on the dreamy, placid 
autumn. The hail might rattle 
against the other windows of the old 
house, the honeysuckles might climb 
up and press their rosy faces against 
the panes, the roses and the lilies 
bloom underneath the sill—but not 
here. Here only fringed gentians, 
goldenrods, asters, dahlias, and the 
clematis with its fleecy seeds, should 
blow. Like a picture in a frame that 
patch of gray woodland on yonder 
hill should bound one side, and on 
the other a twisted thread of water 
glimmering in the distance among 
the purple hills, with a group of cows 
grazing indefatigably in the meadow 
under the soft fleecy sky, fill the 
vision—a scene of perpetual rest and 
beauty, and majesty and tenderness 
inexpressible. 


These September mornings and 
October afternoons, are they-not the 
most charming of the whole year? 
The grass is still soft and green, the 
vines are still hanging in full rich 
clusters along the roadsides, gold- 
enrods and frost flowers nod to us 
in field and pasture, while the autumn 
sun comes in aslant under the trees 
and lights up everything with a 
golden glow. From the orchards as 
we walk along is wafted a rich apple 
odor, thistledown and milkweed are © 
flying along on the breeze; there is 
a feeling of ripeness, of harvest, in 
the air,.a sunny warmth so different 
from the fierce summer heat that it 
gladdens us and does not fatigue us. 

But these autumn days are brief 
enough. Thesunsuddenly goes down 
behind the western hills, and dark- 
ness comes on apace. While the wet 
vapor rises from the river, or exhales 
from the plants that the sun’s hot 
rays have been all day drawing out, 
we hurry homewards, trailing along 
our autumn bouquet—large bunches 
of cattails, stately goldenrods, the last 
of the blue vervain, fringed gentians, 
and great boughs of clematis drooping 
to the ground. 

Autumn flowers! They seem love- 
lier and more precious than even 
their summer sisters; by the law of 
reversion, we suppose, though many 
of them have a loveliness of their own 
that cannot be matched by the flowers 
of June-or August. The delicate 
yellow, late appearing blossoms of 
the madeira vine, and its shining 
graceful leaves, have a wonderful 
grace. Then the garden asters and 
dahlias, what can match their gay 
and showy splendor? They seem to 
have picked up all the mellowness 
of the autumn time along with its 
royal coloring. 

One can make as beautiful a garland 
in October as at any time during the 
year. One of the loveliest floral dis- 
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plays I ever saw was made up wholly 
of autumn flowers. It was brighter 
and richer than any diadem ever 
worn by ezar or rajah, a thing of 
beauty that dwells in my memory 
among the joys that last forever. In 
this bouquet there was a bewildering 
variety of goldenrods, some of them 
shooting up into tall plumes; others 
drooping gracefully, the flowers rising 
from the upper side of the stalk; 
small flowers of various forms gath- 
ered in racemes or clusters. 

These varieties of solidago, or gold- 
enrod, afford one a pleasing study, 
leading as it does along delightful 
lanes and hedges in these glowing 
autumn days. They belong to the 
composite family, which includes the 
dandelion, sunflower, the succory, 
the white-weed, as well as all kinds 
of asters growing in the garden. So, 
in fact, we have all summer long been 
getting acquainted with this extensive 
family, beginning with leonto don 
taraxacum and ending with the asters. 

These last we associate with autumn, 
though some of the tribe appear in the 
summer. Yet the fall is the time 
when they are in their greatest glory. 
When all the other flowers have been 
blighted by the freezing hand of Jack 
Frost, when the shrubs and other 
herbs are withered, you may still see 
whole beds of gay asters looking up 
fresh and joyous to the blue sky, a 
perfect tangle of color. Long after 
the goldenrod and the frost flowers 
have gone, one can pick a bright and 
variegated bouquet of asters alone. 
They bloom in ‘surprising variety, 
white, lilac, yellow and purple; some 
with large showy heads, with broad 
rays, others with many small heads 
on the branches; some with yellow 
disks and some with the purple creep- 
ing into the center. I can remember 
my grandmother’s garden at the old 
farm, which was not complete without 
its beds of asters. In it was a small, 
white, starry kind which was her 
favorite. It had numberless rays as 
fine as silk thread. Asters were 
queens in those long ago days, but 


they have since yielded their royalty 
to more fashionable flowers, although 
they still remain among the most 
important members in the flora of 
autumn. 

To many of us at this time comes 
the memory of long rambles in the 
country after the flaming blossoms of 
the lobelia cardinalis. And morepre- 
cious even than the memory is the 
inspiration of such a walk taken in a 
September afternoon, especially if 
there be time for idle sauntering to 
enjoy the charms that are spread so 
profusely over the rural landscape. 
How many beauties there are to allure 
us on either side—a sylvan vista, a 
waterfall, a bird, a leaf, a blossom, 
possibly a bit of moss. We are con- 
stantly being enchanted till we are 
liable to half forget the very thing 
that tempted us forth, and, like the 
prince in the story book in search of 
the enchanted ring, we hardly know 
whether to. remain still or to wander 
on. But we never return without a 
gaudy handful of the royal flewer— 
a handful that for color rivals all the 
blaze of magnificence in a pontifical 
procession on a carnival day. 

The common country name for this 
flower is ‘‘king’s finger,’ which is 
nearly as suggestive of royalty as the 
other more florid appellation. Speci- 
mens have been found in which the 
blossoms are rose-colored and even 
white; these latter usually occur in 
open places. At all times they are 
stately and magnificent plants. Noth- 
ing can exceed their grace of form or 
delicacy of texture; but these qualities 
are subordinate to the matchless 
splendor of their scarlet livery. This 
blending of fragility and affluent 
strength adds the last fine charm to 
their regal loveliness. 

Queen of the autumn wild flowers, 
a Noor Mahal in an Eastern harem, 
blooms the fringed gentian, its sky- 
blue corolla lighting up the sandy 
slope that shuts in some mountain 
road. Happy is he who stumbles on 
the tall foot-stalk with its calyx as 
long as its bell-shaped tube out of 
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which press the fringed edges of the 
flower. It is hardly correct to call 
its color sky-blue, though Byrant 
sanctions it in his lines upon it: 


“Blue, blue, as if that sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall.” 


It has a purpler tinge than the sky, 
sometimes even approaching the im- 
perial purple of Tyre. A more com- 
mon variety of the gentian is the 
soapwort gentian, which is _light- 
colored and has its corolla closed at 
the mouth. 


Then there is the dahlia; was © 


there ever a statelier or more showy 
flower? Its birthplace the mountain 
plateaus of tropical South America, 
it was a favorite plant in the royal 
gardens of the Incas, and bloomed, 
anxiously guarded by priestly care, in 
the Temple of the Sun at Cusco. 
Andrea Dahl, a Swedish botanist, 
made it known to Europeans and 
honored it with hisname. Its several 
varieties form annually the chief 
ornament of all our horticultural 
exhibitions. The flowers of all the 
species are distinguished by the ab- 
sence of a pappus, and by double 
involucres, the outer being many- 
leaved and the inner consisting of one 
leaf divided into eight segments. 

In arranging our autumn bouquet 
the clematis must not be left out. 
It is a wonderful climbing plant and 
embraces more than fifty different 
species, distributed eastward from 
Mexico to Japan, nine of these being 
natives of North America. It is a 
familiar shrub to all who live in the 
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country; along every roadside and 
riverside it is seen covering hedges 
and fences and old stone walls with 
its ample pinnate leaves and its par- 
ticles of white flowers. The C. vita- 
cella, or blue clematis, is especially 
esteemed for forming trellises in 
gardens, and is distinguished for its 
beautiful purplish bell-shaped blos- 
soms hanging gracefully upon soli- 
tary peduncles. Beautiful, cheering 
plant, it well deserves the name given 
to it in England of “the traveler’s 
joy.” 

Among the autumn glories of hedge 
and wood and meadow are the bright- 
colored berries. There are the orange 
and scarlet berries of the hitter sweet, 
whose leaves have a fresh, yellowish, 
springlike greenness late into the fall. 
In some places are found the showy 
milk-white berries of the cohosh, or 
white baneberry, and the red bane- 
berry, with oval, cherry-colored fruit. 
Along the forest path, sometimes half 
concealed by the drooping under- 
brush, gleam the brilliant berries of 
the Solomon’s seal, and the deep red 
seeds of the dwarf cornel, by some 
called bunchberries—each set as the 
flower was, in a frame made by four 
or five oval leaves. Crowning the 
waving elder bushes along the wayside 
are the thick bunches of black pur- 
plish fruit. These remain until late 
inthe autumn. Even later than these 
are the red globular berries of the 
black alder, which gleam brightly 
from the branches when the leaves 
are gone, and even amid the white 
coverlet of the first snowfall. 


THE COUNTRY SCHOOLHOUSE 
By Mrs. Theo Hasenjager 


Oh, how sacred it is to me, 
I see it in memory still, 

The little white country schoolhouse 
That stands on the brow of the hill. 
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The old wooden shutters unchanged, 

The whiteness has long turned to gray: 
The footsteps of many children 

Have worn the old doorsills away. 


Though the benches are old and marred, 
The desks may be scratched and worn. 

Though the walls are dingy and soiled, 
And the maps discolored and torn; 


Though the friends and the schoolmates are gone, 
We have scattered and drifted apart, 

Yet you, little country schoolhouse, 
Are still near and dear to my heart. 


Often in thoughts I have wandered 
Out there to the old maple tree, 

Where a group of children are playing, 
And one little girl is me. 


In a little blue gingham apron, 

With cheeks, that with health were aglow, 
Ah, you were my better self, dear, 

Way back in the sweet long ago. 


If I could tell you the sorrow, 
All the heartaches and deep despair 
I’ve found on life’s busy highway, 
That was pictured to me so fair,— 


If I could tell you the failures 
I’ve met since you and I parted here, 
You would not blame me for holding 
The little white schoolhouse so dear. 


Perhaps if my path had been roses, 
No thorns had been strewn on my way, 
The sweet tender thoughts of childhood 
Would have not drifted back today. 


Perhaps it was best I left you, 
Little girl, with the untroubled brow, 
Back there in the sweet happy days, 
Though we’ve drifted so far apart, now. 


I will think of you tenderly, dear, 
And see you in memory still, 

There with the little white schoolhouse 
That stands on the brow of the hill. 




















THE ART OF WALKING 


By Harold. L: Ransom 


“Give to me the life I love, 
Let the lave go by me, 
Give the jolly heaven above, 
And the byway nigh me.’’ 


Walking is a lost art. The twen- 
tieth century is the avowed enemy 
of the pedestrian. Men have con- 
spired to invent new and rapid means 
of locomotion. Steam cars, electric 
cars, bicycles, motor cycles, automo- 
biles, flying machines—each in turn 
has done its best to tempt the walker 
from the ways. He who would walk 
is now styled a hobo or a faddist. 
Most of us follow the crowd, con- 
fessedly creatures of habit; and so 
it is not remarkably strange that, 
when the spirit of the age—speed at 
any cost—once has a firm hold on us, 
we all acquire wheels or wings and 
forget that when primitive man 
wanted to go from one place to an- 
other he walked. . No one will deny 
that there:is novelty and exhilaration 
in a dash across country in a six 
cylinder touring car, or in soaring 
into the heavens in a fragile, bird- 
like machine; but he who would know 
solid, lasting, satisfying enjoyment 
must turn his back on these inven- 
tions and be a knight of the road. 

It is safe to say that no two people 
walk for precisely the same reason, 
or in exactly the same frame of mind. 
Some walk with no higher motive 
than mere bodily exercise. They do 
ten miles with their eyes on the 
ground or straight ahead of them, 
doing their stint as they would pace 
off the same distance on a running 
track in a gymnasium. Others may 
stroll into the country for an after- 
noon with no other purpose than to 
while away a few dull hours. Still 
a third class walk purely for the 
mental stimulus and enjoyment af- 
forded by a change of environment 
and the contact with nature. None 
can presume to dictate the attitude 
of mind in which a person shall under- 
take his outing on foot. If a man 


consciously strives for a definite 
frame of mind for his tramp, the 
spontaneity of his enjoyment will be 
lost. In fact, this is the time to give 
his fancy free play. Surely no fixed 
program, no hard and fast rules can 
be given the man who would make 
his walking an art. It is a matter 
of temperament, of moods, of likes 
and dislikes. Thoreau was an en- 
thusiastic pedestrian. In his essay 
on walking he siys that he has met 
but one or two persons in the course 
of his life who understood the art of 
walking. Could he not better have 
said that he had met but one or two 
persons in the couse of his life who 
entertained the same conception of 
the art- of walking as did he? 
Thoreau’s ideal walker is born not 
made. “It requiresa direct dispensa- 
tion from Heaven to become a walker,”’ 
he asserts. ‘‘ No wealth can buy the 
requisite leisure, freedom, and inde- 
pendence which are the capital in 
this profession.” Says he, “If you 
are ready to leave father, mother, 
brother and sister, wife, child, and 
friends and never see them again, 
if you have paid all your debts, and 
made your will, and settled all your 
affairs, and are a free man, then you 
are ready for a walk.” What a 
strenuous preparation! It reminds 
one irresistibly of the prerequisites 
to a choice course in a college curric- 
ulum. How many of us are eligible? 
How many of us agree with him? All 
reverence to the kindly Thoreau. At 
times his genius is unfathomable to us 
laymen. Is not one-.of the most 
delightful features of a long tramp 
the return, the coming back to the 
evening meal, to a warm fireplace, 
perchance to friends and home? 

First of all, I believe that, if a 
person would enjoy walking in its 
fullest and best sense, he must have 
walked. He must have acquired the 
habit. When he strikes the road for 
a tramp he should have a sense of 
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being at home. If he feels like a 
stranger in a strange land when he 
must depend solely on the means 
nature has given him for reaching his 
destination, his journey will be wholly 
formal and superficial, like a ride in 
the cars. All must be amateurs at 
sometime in the art of walking, but 
the joys of the road are not for 
beginners. Walking is the key to the 
pleasures of the tramp. 

Stevenson says, ‘For my part, I 
travel not to go anywhere, but to go. 
I travel for travel’s sake.”” No doubt 
there is pleasure in “travel for travel’s 
sake,” but that pleasure is increased 
twofold if one has a fixed destination, 
a trip to friends or home that gives 
an excuse for walking. A friend once 
remarked to the writer, ‘‘We had a 
delightful social hour this afternoon. 
Ostensibly, the people were invited 
to drink tea. You know it never 
would do to get people together with- 
out an excuse and then announce, 
‘You are here to talk; go to!’”’ So 
with walking, if a person would derive 
the keenest pleasure from it he should 
make it apparently the means to some 
end, and not the end itself. 

Walking is a great leveler. It 
matters not whether you are king or 
peasant, whoever you meet on the 
road is for the time your equal. 
When a man rides it is human nature 
to loll back at ease and look down 
with disdain at the traveller on foot; 
but not so when he walks. If he has 
a particle of democratic spirit in 
his makeup he greets any other 
pedestrian he may meet as an equal 
and a brother. Recently the mayor 
in one of our large cities insisted on 
walking in a procession through the 
city streets in celebration of a certain 
event. It is said that in an hour’s 
time thus spent he came closer to the 
hearts of the people than in all his 
previous term in office. A good 
walker feels acquainted with every- 
one on the road. He may never 
before have seen the man he meets, 
but he carries with him the atmos- 
phere of a hail-fellow well met. To 
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exchange a cheery word of greeting 
with a fellow traveller always sends 
him on his way refreshed, and a feeling 
of gladness lightens his sense of 
fatigue. 

Whether or not one should invite 
a friend to share the pleasures of a 
tramp is a matter of individual taste. 
Stevenson says, ‘A walking tour 
should be gone upon alone, because 
you should be able to stop and go on, 
and follow this way and that, as the 
freak takes you.” True enough, 
perhaps, but can we alone enjoy to 
the full a rare bit of landscape which 
suddenly opens up before us, the 
sweet notes of a song bird, or the 
gorgeous tints of an autumn forest? 
To make a practice of solitary tramps 
is to indulge oneself in a refined form 
of selfishness. 

The habit of walking long distances 
carries with it a feeling of indepen- 
dence. A man need no longer rely 
on horses, steam, or gasoline. If the 
ordinary modes of conveyance fail 
him at any time he can say, ‘‘ Never 
mind; I will walk.” He leaves his 
luggage (if perchance he has luggage), 
hastily turns up the cuffs of his 
trousers, and is off on the road, path, 
or track while people stand about in 
open-mouthed astonishment at this 
original specimen of a_ resourceful 
individual. They wonder and pity, 
while he feels the pleasant tightening 
of his muscles, the quickened pulsing 
of his blood, and is glad he is alive, 

There is no way of seeing a section 
of the country so satisfactorily as 
walking through it. No other method 
of travel is so inexpensive. The 
walker receives a lasting impression 
of the beauties of scenery not to be 
had by dashing past in an automobile. 
He comes in contact with the people. 
Indeed, he has a satisfying sense of 
going through the country, not over it. 
Then too, each day he is storing up 
a fund of good health which will last 
him indefinitely. 

It is not necessary that we become 
enthusiasts about walking, or that we 
aim to be professional pedestrians. 
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It is not necessary to give a large let him strike the road with his sen- 
proportion of time to the pursuit of sibilities open to new impressions, a 
this pastime. But if any one of us cheery word on his lips, a heart ready 
would acquire a larger amount of for any fate, and in larger and larger 
bodily vigor, a better understanding measure he will be rewarded. 

of human nature as it is at first hand, 


a greater appreciation of the great ~~ ane a9 ~s 
out-of-doors, and would approximate All L ask, the heaven above, 


even in a measure the art of walking, And the road below me.”’ 


THE JOURNEY 
By William E. Davis 
The death was sudden, unexpected; 
How quiet she lies! 
And, but a few tense hours ago 
Bright were her eyes, and ripe and warm 
The bloom upon the smiling lips 
And dimpled cheeks. 
The step was free and firm, 
And launched with ease and grace 
The rounded life, warm form and queenly head 
From joy to joy. 
The hands were tender, tireless, in their ministerings, 
And all the world she knew was filled 
With love of life and being. 
And now how quiet she lies, and cold and white; 
The bloom has turned to marble. 
The tireless, loving hands move only in obedience 
To those who fondle them with sorrow 
At her bier. 
She was so good, and wise, and happy here; and now? 
Ah! Now! Who knows what wisdom and what happiness are hers 
In truth, while those who loved her drop but one tear 
Of sorrow and regret that she has gone? 
She may span the wisdom and the joy of centuries; 
May count all future years, 
And plan the happiness, and bless the sorrows 
Of her share of the world more in a second’s time 
Than could she here in four score years and ten. Ah, yes! 
Though that dear voice is hushed, 
That loved form motionless, 
It cannot be that that which made the eye so bright, 
The voice so tender, and the hand so kind 
Has ceased to be. Ah, no! 
That was but a loaned or borrowed part 
From that which rules and knows it all; 
And in some form ’twill come again 
And love, and smile, and kiss, and help; 
So benefit earth’s mortals all the more 
For having journeyed, listened and rejoiced 
At the fountain head of Wisdom, Hope and Love. 


New Ipswich, N. H. 
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IF I HAD KNOWN 
By L. Adelaide Sherman 


If I had known when last I clasped your hand 
That on this earth we two should meet no more— 
That you would be the first to pass beyond 
That never outward-swinging “low, green door,” 
Would I have spoken in that jesting tone, 
If I had known? 


The air is filled with fragrance from the pines; 
The odorous fields with golden grain are sweet. 
I walk beside the sorrow-laden sea, 
Where last we met, with lingering, aimless feet. 
Perhaps I should not heed its dreary moan, 
If I had known. 


The very sunlight mocks me—on the waves 
Its arrows fall in lambent gleams of light. 
No white-winged boat comes o’er the snowy foam 
To bring my loved and lost one to my sight. 
Alas! I had not thus been left alone, 
If I had known! 


Contoocook, N. H. 


ONLY GOOD 
By Hannah B. Merriam 


When hopes are blighted, friendships broken, 
“And cherished plans have come to naught; 

When dear-ones the last word have spoken 
And all the soul’s with anguish wrought, 

In deep regret to Him we kneel 

Who can alone our anguish heal. 


When bitter thought, or unkind word, 
Has caused some loving heart to bleed; 
When act of ours too long deferred 
Has failed to give the timely need, 
In deep regret we now appeal 
For help; that we may justly deal. 


Anguish, regret, remorse is sown 
By loving hand, unerring sight, 
No thought of ours remains unknown, 
Each deed of ours is brought to light; 
And we at last must. understand 
That only good comes from His hand. 


























NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


CAPT. PAUL WHIPPLE 


Paul Whipple, born in New Boston, N. H., 
April 20, 1840, died at Darlington, 8. C., 
August 16, 1915. 

He was a son of the late John Whipple of 
New Boston, and the fifth of eight children, 
of whom the late J. Reed Whipple, a noted 
hotel proprietor of Boston, was one. At the 
outbreak of the Civil War he enlisted in 
Company K, Seventh New Hampshire Regi- 
ment, and attained the rank of captain. 

At the close of the war he settled in Dar- 
lington, where he became a planter, and there 
continued till his death. 


ARTHUR P. DODGE 

Arthur Pillsbury Dodge, a native of En- 
field, N. H., born in 1850, died at Freeport, 
Long Island, October 12, 1915. He was a 
descendant of Simon Dodge, who came to 
America from England in 1630. He was self 
educated, studied law and was admitted to 
the bar'in Massachusetts in 1879. He was lo- 
cated for a time in practice in Manchester, but 
became interested in literary work, and was 
for a time associated with the late John N. 
McClintock in the publication of the Massa- 
chusetts Magazine, an offshoot of the Gran- 
ITE MONTHLY, and subsequently started the 
Bay State Monthly, from which the present 
New England Magazine was evolved. 

In 1892, Mr. Dodge went to Chicago, was 
admitted to the bar of Illinois and became 
associated with the late George M. Pullman. 
He devoted: his time to the development of 
the Dodge system of stored heat motive 
power. Later he founded the Kinetic Power 
Company, the Dodge Motor Company, and 
the Kinetic Manufacturing Company. Mr. 
Dodge bought the franchise of the Babylon 
Railroad at Babylon, L. I., and with the aid 
of the late Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll, 
planned to use it to demonstrate his system of 
stored heat motive power. Later he sold the 
franchise to the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

In 1900, in company with his wife, who 
was Miss Elizabeth Ann Day of Boston, and 
whom he married in 1870, he made a pil- 
grimage to the ancient prison city of Acre in 
Palestine, Syria, where Abdul Abbas was 
proclaiming the Bahai message to the world. 
Three years ago, Abbas visited this country 
and was entertained by Mr. Dodge, who 
made arrangements whereby he was allowed 
to preach the gospel of Universal Peace and 
Unification of Religions in a number of im- 
portant churches throughout the United 
States. Mr. Dodge was a close student of 
religion and was the author of a number of 
books on religion, the most recent of which 
were “The th of It” and ‘Whence? 
Why? Whither?” 

He is survived by his wife and three sons, 


William C. Dodge, a lawyer of New York; 
Wendell Phillips Dodge, editor of the Strand 
magazine, and Richard _P. Dodge, a scenic 
artist in New York. 


HON. HERBERT E. ADAMS 


Hon. Herbert E. Adams, a prominent citi- 
zen of Gilsum, and long time manufacturer, 
died at his home in that town, October 4, 
1915. 

Mr. Adams was a native of Roxbury, born 
August 14, 1845, the son of Rev. Ezra and 
Abigail (Bigelow) Adams, and was educated 
in the public schools and Kimball Union 
Academy, Meriden, from which he was 

aduated. On account of the death of his 
ather, who had moved to Gilsum in 1850 
and was pastor of the church there until his 
death, he relinquished his plan for a college 
course, and engaged in business in Gilsum, 
where he was long a member of the Gilsum 
Woolen Company, which did a successful 
business many years. 

He was long active in public affairs, serving 
as town clerk, treasurer, for twenty years as 
a member of the school board, selectman, 
representative in 1891 and 1897, and as a 
member of the State Senate in 1909. He 
married in 1871 Eliza R. Francis of Edgar- 
town, Mass., who died a few years ago. To 
them were born four sons, George, Charles E., 
Albert F. and William H., all now living. He 
is also survived by one brother, Rev. Myron 
W. Adams, dean of Atlanta University. He 
was a member of Ashuelot and Cheshire 
County Pomona granges. 


REV. JOSHUA W. WELLMAN, D. D. 


Rev. Joshua Wyman Wellman, D. D., 
Dartmouth’s oldest alumnus and one of 
Malden’s oldest residents, died at his home, 
117 Summer street, Malden, Mass., on Septem- 
ber 28, at the age of 93 years. 

He was born in Cornish, N. H., November 
28, 1821, and attended school in his native 
town until he was fifteen. He fitted for col- 
lege at Kimball Union Academy, being grad- 
uated in 1842. He then entered Dartmouth 
college and was graduated in 1846. After 
teaching at Kimball Union Academy for a 
while he entered the Andover Theological 
School in 1847, being graduated in 1850. 

He was ordained to the Congregational 
ministry and installed as pastor of the First 
Church at Derry a year later. He became 
pastor of the Eliot Church in Newton, Mass., 
in 1856 and served seventeen years. Called 
to the First Congregational Church of Malden, 
he took charge on March 25, 1874, and re- 
mained there until May, 1883. Since that 
time he held no pastorate. He is survived 
by two children, Arthur H. Wellman and 
Mrs. Robert C. King, both of Malden. 











EDITOR AND PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


The fall meeting of the New Hampshire 
Board of Trade was held at the New Hamp- 
shire State College, in Durham, upon invita- 
tion of President Fairchild, on Wednesday, 
September 20. Although the weather was 
decidedly unfavorable, on account of rain, 
there was a fair attendance, including as 
usual, good delegations from Concord and 
Salem. A party of six, including four ladies, 
also made the trip from Hillsboro, a distance 
.of 65 miles. A short business session was 
held before dinner, which was served in a 
room in Thompson Hall, by the young ladies 
of the Domestic Science Department of the 
College. Upon the urgent invitation of 
President Fairchild, the members of the Board, 
in lieu of their advertised public speaking 
session, at which addresses were to have been 
given by Secretary of State Bean, Superin- 
tendent Morrison, Commissioner -Felker and 
State Forester Hirst, marched to the college 
gymnasium, where the entire student body 
_assembled at 1.30 p. m., for chapel exercises, 
held there then for the first time, but to be 
continued there hereafter because of the 
increased number of students rendering the 
old assembly room in Thompson Hall inad- 
equate. The members of the Board were 
seated on the platform, facing the student 
body which filled the floor of the gymnasium 
to its utmost capacity, making a most in- 
spiring spectacle. After the regular chapel 
exercises, President Fairchild made an address, 
setting forth the wonderful advance made by 
the college in the last few years, its present 
needs and future prospects. Short addresses 
were also called out from Secretary Bean, 
speaking for the State, Secretary Metcalf for 
the Board of Trade, in the absence of Presi- 
dent Cox, who was compelled to leave on the 
2.20 train, and Commissioner Felker for the 
Department of Agriculture. College cheers 
and songs by the student body followed, after 
which adjournment was taken. Many of 
those in attendance had never before visited 
the college, and all were strongly impressed 
by the growth and importance of the institu- 
tion which is destined to be one of the great- 
est factors in the future progress of the state. 





Merrimack County is to follow the example 
of Belknap, and hold, on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday, November 17, 18 and 19, 
what is denominated a “Family Gathering,”’ 
the purpose being to bring the people of all 
callings and interests, throughout the county, 
together, in one common family, and thereby 
insure better acquaintance and stimulate a 
sentiment of codéperation and community of 
interest. Afternoon and evening sessions 
will be held each day, the use of Representa- 
tives Hall in the State House having been 
secured therefor. Topics of interest to all 
classes will be discussed by competent speak- 
ers at all the sessions, and appropriate music 


also provided. Friday afternoon will be 
especially devoted to school interests, and 
the various school-boards of the county are 
asked to forego the school sessions for that 
day to enable teachers and scholars to be in 
attendance; while Friday evening will be 
devoted to the interest of the churches. 
Belknap County has held these gatherings 
two years, with excellent results, and much 
good is hoped for in Merrimack. The move- 
ment is under the auspices of the Concord 
Board of Trade, the Grange and the County 
agricultural agent. 





“DesporaH Moses, or Pen Pictures of 
Colonial Life in New England,” is the title of 
a volume of 550 pages, in thirty chapters, with 
sixteen illustrations, written by a retired 
clergyman of Concord, under the nom-de- 
plume of Andrew Wellington. An interesting 
thread of romance runs through a body of 
moral and religious dissertation, and all is 
enlivened by tales of the hunt, of Indian 
warfare, and the trials and perils of the early 
settlers, of the witchcraft delusion, and other 
phases and features of early New England 
life, as indicated in the title. The primary 
purpose of the work seems to be the inculca- 
tion of the spirit of obedience to the laws of 
health, the rules of morality and the demands 
of religion, a sufficient framework of fiction 
being supplied to enhance the interest and 
command the attention of the reader. The 
characters are all strongly drawn, and true to 
the life of the time, | the situations gen- 
erally of deep interest. It is a book, when 
once read not soon forgotten. 





‘“‘ ALASKALAND,” by Isabel Ambler Gilman, 
LL. B., published by the Alice Harriman Com- 
pany, New York, is a book of prose and poetic 
gems, descriptive of that wonderful land in the 
ar Northwest, whose stores of wealth have as 
yet been but slightly developed. Mrs. Gil- 
man, formerly a Meredith teacher, Grange 
lecturer, and social progress leader, after 
teaching school, writing for the newspapers, 
and studying and practicing law on the 
Pacific Coast, spent four years in Alaska, 
subsequently returning to Seattle; but, yield- 
ing again to the “call of the wild,” she is now 
once more quartered amid the eternal snows, 
in the service of the government, at Rampart, 
close under the Arctic Circle. Meanwhile, 
her old friends, of whom there are not a few 
in the state, should read her book. 





The next number of the Granite MoNTHLY 
will be a double one, for November and De- 
cember, issued as a Holiday Number about 
the 20th of December. 

New Hampshire book collectors should note 
the advertisement of Frank J. Wilder on the 
inside front cover page of this issue. 
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